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THE MUSICAL VERSIONS OF 
GOETHE’S “ FAUST,” 
BY ADOLPHE JULLIEN.! 
IV.—THE “FAUST” OF SPOHR. 

Spohr’s Faust has long continued popular 
in Germany; this gives it a right to our at- 
tention, although it is in no way a translation 
of the masterpiece of Goethe. This opera 
has nothing of Faust besides the name; the 
author of the poem (libretto), who has pru- 
dently concealed his name, has only borrowed 
from the master two of his personages, Faust 
and the demon, to launch them on a series of 
adventures, now of the most absurd, and now 
of the most naive, purely of his own inven- 
tion. We will presently give the reader an 
idea of them; let it suffice for the moment 
to know, that in this drama there is no Mar- 
guerite. 

However it may be with the poem, we owe 
it to the musician to study his work seriously ; 
it merits it in all regards, once for all setting 
aside this fallacious title. By the date of its 
representation, the work of Spohr is but the 
third of the operas which have been inspired 
by Goethe’s poem, or which have decorated 
themselves with the name of his hero; but it 
is the second in the order of conception. 
Written at Vienna in 1814, the very year in 
which Joseph Strauss brought out his Life and 
Actions of Faust, Spohr’s opera was suc- 
cessfully represented at Francfort in 1818. 
From that time it has maintained itself for 
more than thirty years in the repertoire of 
the great theatres of Germany, without any 
loss of public favor. It was played with 
especial success at Berlin, where the cele- 
brated singer Devrient shone in the part of 
Faust, and at London, where the author went 
to direct the execution of the work in person. 
Finally in 1830, France was permitted to hear 
this much vaunted work; the German opera 
troupe directed by Roeckel, which came to 
give performances at Paris, in the salle Favart, 
played on the 20th of April the Faust of Spohr. 

But it is necessary to know the drama be- 
fore speaking of the music. Faust, rejuve- 
nated, enriched, has long been enjoying the 
advantages which his compact with the devil 
has procured him. But, like grand seigniors 
and kings, he suffers ennui. Mephistopheles, 
on his part, is tired of being the lacquey of 
his slave, and, to hasten his ruin, he inveigles 
him in adventures which may draw him into 
crime. Enter Faust: he comes from a ball 
and is thinking of Réschen, a young peasant 
girl with whom he is enamored. Soon he 
carries her off, swears love and fidelity to 





1 We translate from ‘‘Goethe et la Musique: Ses Juge- 
ments, son Injluence, Les Oeuvres qw’il a inspirées.”” Par 
ADOLPHE JULLIEN, Paris, 1880. — kp. 


her in a duo, of which the situation is the 
same as that of ‘ La ci darem la mano” in 
Don Giovanni. The jeweller Franz, a regu- 
lar Masetto, arrives in force, and, sword in 
hand, reclaims his atlianced bride. Mephis- 
topheles conceals her from all eyes; Faust 
and his friends escape by a trap door, to the 
great disappointment of the jeweller and his 
companions. Réschen remains in the hands 
of the devil, who restores her, to all appear- 
ances, to Franz, since it is with him that we 
find her again afterwards. The scene changes 
and transports us to the castle of Gulf, a 
brutal and discourteous lord, who holds in 
captivity the beautiful Kunigunde, and threat- 
ens to employ all means with her to obtain 
the gratification of his amorous passion. 
Resistance of Kunigunde, rage of Gulf; the 
scene changes, and we see a forest where 
Count Hugo sings a cavatina, after the man- 
ner of an harangue, to engage his soldiers to 
deliver Kunigunde, whom he wishes to marry. 
Réschen réappears with Franz; Mephisto- 
pheles puts them to sleep and carries them off, 
making the grassy bank on which they are 
seated move away. We are before the strong- 
hold of Gulf. Faust and the Devil meet 
Hugo; the Count accepts their services, and 
they assault the citadel, which crumbles to 
pieces. Kunigunde is saved, but Gulf. still 
lives; the demon gets possession of him and 
casts him into the fire that consumes his castle. 

The second act opens with a chorus of 
witches ; Faust comes to consult them and 
demands of them a love philter. The next 
scene passes before the church where Count 
Hugo is married with Kunigunde; we hear 
the religious chants; Franz and Riéschen are 
still together in spite of the artifices of a 
maladroit imp. The wedding procession 
passes; Faust is invited, Réschen complains 
of the coldness of this lover and follows him 
to the ball offered by Hugo. All the nobility 
of the neighborhood is assembled at this féte. 
In the midst of the bail Mephistopheles reveals 
to the Count the culpable enterprises of Faust, 
and shows him at the knees of Kunigunde. 
The seducer offers to the lady the love potion 
which he has received from the witches. 
Kunigunde wishes to defend herself; but the 
poison glides into her veins. ... Hugo draws 
his sword, Faust puts himself on guard, they 
cross blades, Hugo falls mortally wounded, 
Mephistopheles has turned his sword aside. 
It were useless to point out the resemblance 
of this scene, which terminates the second 
act, with that of Don Juan. Faust escapes 
the. anger of the Count’s friends, but he 
becomes a prey to remorse! Réschen, in 
despair, throws herself into the river; Kuni- 
gunde seeks to poniard her seducer, Mephis- 
topheles arrests her hand, and, seizing Faust 
by the hair, drags him down to hell. — Such 
is the beautiful poem upon which Spohr has 
not feared to write his music; this ingenious 
imbroglio is after the fashion of the German 
poet, C. Bernard. 

In spite of the epithet which he has given 
it, this work of Spohr has nothing of the 
romantic. The music of the German master, 
in general not very melodious, and of very 





closely interwoven harmony in the vocal parts 





as well as in the orchestra, is full of classic, 
even of scholastic forms,and of the tours de 
chant in use in the last century. 

This opera begins with a learnedly-written 
overture, which would require a fulminating 
execution to produce much effect. Toward 
the middle is found an Andante, of which the 
eutrances in imitation are not wanting in ele- 
gance; but the whole piece has a character 
more instrumental than dramatic. The intro- 
ductory duo between Faust and the demon, 
preceded by recitatives in the Italian manner 
and so written by Spohr himself, does not 
mark the outline of the persons very strongly ; 
at all events, it is a general reproach to Spohr 
that he has not known how to give the demon 
a different color from the other réles. The 
love duo between Faust and Réschen is of an 
expressive melody; the doctor would soon 
seduce the heart of the young girl, did not 
the jealous Franz arrive with his friends and 
defy his rival. ‘This scene is treated with 
great fire and vigor. : 

The following tableau transports us to the 
castle of Gulf. The air of the captive Kuni- 
gunde is graceful at its beginning, and the 
agitato includes a good movement of the 
orchestra. ‘The air which Hugo sings to 
exhort his partisans to deliver his beloved 
forms the counterpart of the preceding scene ; 
it is written with choruses and begins largely, 
but the passage in roulades which concludes it 
is of a superannuated taste. The trio which 
follows, between Réschen, Franz and Mephis- 
topheles, is one of the most beautiful pieces 
of the score; the dialogue of the two lovers 
is gracefully accompanied by a violin passage, 
interrupted by languishing sighs of the oboe. 
The fine phrase of the devil evoking sleep: 
detaches itself upon a soft rustling of the 
orchestra; the lovers yield to the power of 
the demon, and fall asleep; all is hushed, 
the thousand sounds of night are lost in 
space. The finale of the first act is an im- 
portant page, which does not lack brilliancy ; 
accordingly, it produces much effect when the 
work is performed in Paris. 

The whole scene of witchcraft which opens 
the second act is of good color. The witches’ 
chorus has sufficient originality, and the alter- 
nation of the melody from 2-4 to triple meas- 
ure has something strange and fantastical. 
In the following tableau we are before the 
church where is celebrated the marriage of 
Count Hugo and Kunigunde. The religious 
chorus, in imitation of the Protestant chorals, 
has a beautiful effect. The young Réschen 
then sings a cavatina in G minor, of an ele- 
gant form and of a harmony full of delicacy. 

The air of Faust which follows contains a 
beautiful phrase: “Ma di Rosa il dolce 
amore,” but it soon plunges into a series of 
roulades altogether unseasonable. Spohr, as 
afterwards Schumann, has written the part of 
Faust for the baritone voice. So far, nothing 
could be better; the timbre of the baritone is 
as well suited as that of the tenor to the char- 
acter of the réle; but it seems singularly 
exaggerated to let it roll down to E flat, below 
the bass staff? Schumann, on the contrary, 





2 Only once,.to be sure, and at the extremity of a rapid 
downward arpeggio. Some measures further on, Spohr 
makes his hero trill on a low g. 
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knew how to guard against this rock. The 
great scene of the ball has only half inspired 
the composer; the dialogue at the beginning, 
between Hugo and his wife, is tender and lan- 
guishing ; the dance airs are graceful ; but the 
final catastrophe, the defiance of Hugo and 
his duel with Faust, are not rendered in a 
sufficiently impressive manner. The part of 
the devil is not put in strong enough relief; 
he acts no more; he sings a part; he does 
not seem to direct this scene of murder with 
laughter and sarcasm on his lips; he is no 
more the demon. 

One may bring the same reproach against 
the air which Mephistopheles sings after this 
great scene; it is diabolical in intonation and 
in construction, but it is not so in character. 
There are yet fine accents in the finale, touch- 
ing phrases — that of Réschen among others : 
“ Chi l’amato ben m’addita?” But the author 
has not met with the powerful inspiration 
necessary to retrace in music the ruin of 
Faust — the eternal loss of the man who has 
given himself to the Evil One. 

Such, sketched in rough outline, is this 
work, which, for a long time, was the only 
opera of Faust known and admired. It. is 
interesting to study. Of a melody often a 
little short and devoid of originality, of a 
very curiously-wrought, sometimes too learned 
harmony, this opera addresses itself more to 
the erudite in music than to the mass of the 
public. Nor is it exempt from a fault with 
which the author has often been reproached, 
and which consists in accumulating unlike 
harmonies in the shortest possible space, in 
such a manner as sometimes to make too 
many different chords pass under a single 
note of the melody. The Faust of Spohr is 
anterior to Der Freyschiitz by eight years, 
and yet there exists between these two works 
a family resemblance, which can only be ex- 
plained by the taste for novel combinations’ 
which Spohr, like Weber, pleased himself 
with trying. 

To judge it in a word, Faust is the work of 
an artist whose temperament and faculties 
were much less suited to the theatre than to 
instrumental music, to the symphony. In 
fact, although it contains some fine pages, his 


opera in general is devoid of élan, of con-| Faust; Potet, Mephistopheles; and Mme. 
trasts, of variety, of what gives life to music, Margueron, Rose. 
And yet} of the work, the director conceived the idea 
Faust is, with Jessonda, the best lyrical work | of introducing into it some dancing airs, and 


and, above all, to dramatic music. 


which he has produced. 


“ Faust! grand subject, worthy to inspire | serving his incognito. 
a Germanic muse,” wrote Fétis, at the time | half successful, but the dance music made a 
“But Faust, | furore. 
for the French, is the work of Goethe, with | in ecstacy, declaring that never had Spohr 
its beauties, its defects, the vagueness of its composed anything so beautiful as these airs 
The | de ballet ; that it was the most charming page 
characters so strongly traced, the situations |of his opera, that none but a German musi- 
so interesting, although improbable, which|cian was capable of writing such delicious 
distinguish this creation, are what one desires | dance airs, etc., etc. 


of its representation in Paris. 


style, and the exaggeration of its ideas. 


I have difficulty to persuade myself that this 
is the work of which I have read so many 
praises. And do not believe that the compo- 
sition here in question is one of those whose 
novelty in kind, whose subtle combinations 
and audacities demand time to make them 
comprehended ; for, beyond a few modula- 
tions which are too precipitate, nothing is 
more simple or less new than this music. 
From an artist like Spohr, accustomed to 
manage instrumental masses, and of whom I 
have heard in London a symphony full of 
beautiful effects, I hoped for a vigorous over- 
ture, analogous to the nature of the subject, 
and I only feared to find some Germanisms a 
little too bold; instead of that, I have heard 
a symphony in the ancient manner, of a style 
more gay than sombre, filled with well-worn 
formulas, and which one would have taken 
for the overture of an opera bouffe, if the 
title of the work had not been upon the play- 
bill. . . In short, Faust has not justified the 
hopes to which it had given rise.” 

On the other hand, Mendelssohn, arriving 
the next year at Paris, and, pressed-by his 
father to choose a French opera libretto, in 
the want of a German poem such as he would 
have liked, replied to him, in his letter of 
Nov. 19, 1831: “... . The success which 
these subjects (La Muette and Guillaume Tell) 
have throughout all Germany is not owing to 
the fact that they are good or dramatic, for 
Guillaume Tell is neither the one nor the 
other ; but it is because they come from Paris 
and have pleased there. Assuredly if there is 
a road to take to be appreciated in Germany, 
it is that which passes through Paris and Lon- 
don; yet it is not the only one, as is proved 
not only by all of Weber, but by Spohr himself, 
whose Faust is now placed here in the rank 
of classical music, and will be given the next 
season at the Grand Opera of London. . . .” 
A few years after being played at Paris, in 
German, this opera was sung at Marseilles, in 
French. It had been translated by the direc- 
tor of the theatre, Clérisseau, and by an artist 
of the orchestra, De Groot, the father of M. 
Ad. de Groot, who was chef-d’orchestre at the 
Chitelet and at the Vaudeville. Hébert, 
the husband of Mme. Heébert-Massy, played 


To break the monotony 
De Groot undertook to compose them, pre- 
The opera was only 


The whole Marseillaise public was 


. - Good care was taken 













to see upon the stage. Unfortunately, noth- 
ing of all this is found in the formless /ibretto 
of which Spohr has written the music. . . 
Only a very strong music could struggle 
against the disadvantages of such a canvas; 
unhappily I am forced to avow that that of 


Faust is not what was needed. 


not to undeceive these enthusiastic admirers, 
and they continued to féte De Groot, under 
cover of Spohr, just as one day at Paris 
they applauded The Flight into Egypt, by 
Pierre Ducré, which they would not have 
failed to hiss under the name of Berlioz ; and 
just as our fathers had received with enthu- 


aides, a masterpiece which they would perhaps 
have disdained if it had been signed Salieri. 
( To be continued.) 
seteeciiieinten 
HANDEL’S CONCERTOS FOR 
AND ORCHESTRA. ! 


ORGAN 





M. GUILMANT AND M. COLONNE. 





At the admirable concerts organized by M. 
Guilmant at the Trocadero, the intelligent specta- 
tors, thoughtfully listening to his marvelous pro- 
gramme, honor in him the musician who has been 
the first to reveal to us the superb concertos 
written for the organ and the orchestra by Han- 
del. And so we think we are responding to a 
desire generally manifested, in presenting these 
concertos in a serious study from an esthetic and 
a technical point of view. 

This work of Handel is the historical revela- 
tion of a whole epoch and a whole civilization. 
. . . We begin at once the scientific analysis of 
the four concertos already heard at the Tro- 
cadéro, and henceforth preserved in certain mem- 
ories as a feast of the mind and soul, through 
the memorable interpretation of them by MM. 
Guilmant and Colonne with his select orchestra. 

Handel’s concertos, so popular in England, in 
Germany, in Scandinavia, are, according to Fétis, 
eighteen in number. Treuttel has published 
them in three series of six each. We find in 
reality but seventeen concertos for organ and 
instruments, to which must be added six con- 
certos for organ without instruments, making 
twenty-three in all. Schelcher, who is law in 
this matter, verifies but seventeen. In the edi- 
tion of Walsh, recognized and signed by Handel, 
the last six concertos present themselves uninstru- 
mented. For the first two only, in this series, 
is the instrumentation indicated, but it has not 
been discovered. M. Guilmant has never been 
able to find it in England, and we remember that 
in our original edition this orchestration was want- 
ing. This precious edition, the loss of which is 
irreparable, had been personally presented to us 
by M. Louis Blanc from London, at the request 
of Mme. George Sand. To make it complete, 
M. Louis Blane had availed -himself of the 
researches of English publishers and musicog- 
raphers. During the bombardment of 1871 it 
was all destroyed. 

Of the seventeen concertos, M. Guilmant has 

chosen the four which he preferred, which popu- 
lar success has always consecrated, and whieh 
the savants cite for models. All the other con- 
certos are also interesting, and they will be 
executed and applauded in their turn. But in 
the four now known, and familiar to French audi- 
ences, are well summed up the genius of Handel, 
his exquisite and superior style, his expert hand, 
and that cleverness of expression and of mise-en- 
scene which prove that the great man elaborated 
his thought and his success, and consulted the 
pleasures of the public as well as the austere 
exigencies of art. Our study will consult the 
dates and numerical order in the work of the 
master, and will then proceed historically. 
The first concerto is inG minor and major. 
It is divided, like nearly all the concertos, into 
four parts, or two double parts. The first piece 
is marked Larghetto e staccato, a strange indica- 
tion which belongs to Handel. It is in 3-4 tempo. 
The organ plays here the part of a dreamy per- 
sonage, and maintains itself in solemn contrast 
with the nervous and jerky movement of the 
orchestra. The debate terminates, the instru- 
ments reproduce the accents of the organ, and at 
the end, organ and orchestra unite in an energetic 
and masculine ensemble. 











justified the high reputation of its author, and 





siasm, under the name of Gluck, Les Dan- 





1 We translate from Le Ménestrel, Paris, June 20. 
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The Allegro, in G major, is very brilliant. It 
is cut by an expressive phrase resumed, now by 
the organ, now by the orchestra. We give it in 
substance on account of its rare charm, and on 
account of certain allurements of expression, and 
a certain changeful play of form, in which is 
revealed all that Handel’s muse contained of 
what is learned, coquettish, exquisite. 
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This Allegro is chained to the preceding piece 
by a cadence which presents itself invariably in 
each concerto, major or minor, and which is quite 
characteristic. In the organ part it is generally 
surmounted by the words ad libitum. One can 
then vary it, as in an example which will be seen 
in the second concerto before the finale. In this 


cadence, which ends on the dominant, we recog- 
nize a familiar process of Handel’s for binding 
the pieces together, making a bridge between two 
pieces of contradictory physiognomy, as, for ex- 
ample, when he leaps from an Adagio to a brill- 
iant Finale. 


ir 
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The Finale is an Andante in 3-8 tempo. It 
moves with the elegant gait of a minuet. The 
violins and the organ question and respond, then 
blend in variations in which the organ monopo- 
lizes the preponderating part. The working out 
of this concerto is very fine and very profound. 
Piquant sonorities abound in it. The serene joy- 
ousness of Handel sets every phrase in sunshine. 
Here there is nothing of that doctrinal hypocrisy 
which under a pedantic mantle hides poverty of 
imagination, absence of knowledge and emptiness 
of brain. Of all the concertos it is the most 
beautiful in the purely musical sense. . . . 

The second concerto is in B flat. It begins, as 
Handel marks it, A tempo ordinario, e staccato. 
It is in 4-4 measure. The chords are very large. 
The whole has a beautiful gait. A moment of 
repose arrives, and we hear the habitual cadence. 
The Allegro moves off lithe and slender, like the 
popular inspirations of England in its historic 
songs and dances. It is well known that a whole 
marvelous library of these has been preserved, 
and that Handel had a deep acquaintance with 
all this jewelry. Our French public thrilled to 
these accents as if it recognized them: and this 
is explained when we think how much the popu- 
lar music over all the planet is animated with the 
same inspirations. 

We will give a single example. In 1758, the 
English being at war with France, a company of 
Welsh mountaineers disembarked on the beach 
of Saint-Cast in our old Britanny. Immediately 
the Breton peasants seized their muskets and 
flung themselves before the enemy. All of a sud- 
den the Welsh mountaineers intone their song of 
war. The arms fall from the hands of the Bret- 


ons. Our peasants halt, and, in their turn, with 





a strong voice, full of sobs, they join their French 
music with the Welsh music, and sing the same 
warlike hymn, at once Welsh and Breton, which, 
in the two camps, the combatants have heard 
during their infancy and have repeated all their 
lives. Same words, same music. On both sides 
the officers, Welsh and Breton, give the command 
to fire in the same language. How can they 
fight, how can they kill each other! The arms 
are thrown aside, tears run from all eyes, they 
embrace. ‘Together they sound forth the same 
hymn, which is no longer a song of war, but a 
song of reconciliation. 

The Adagio is a recitative confided to the 
organ, and accompanied by a few harmonies of 
string instruments. It is again tied to the Alleg- 
ro by the inevitable cadence on the dominant, 
but this time with an ornamentation on the organ 
which we copy from the edition of Walsh. 
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In the Allegro ma non presto we find again the 
easy carriage of minuets, the grace, the gayety, 
and that freshness of soul which Handel pre- 
served through all his life, as an artist and as a 
man. 

The gift of communication with the public 
belongs essentially to Handel. The popular fibre 
isin him. The artistic mediocrity of a stiff and 
formal talent, seek it not in this musician. He 
has neither puerility, nor affectation. His lively 
perception, his vast knowledge, his active thought 
renew themselves from the songs and dances of 
a triple nationality: Ireland, Scotland, England. 
You will feel the breath and balm thereof in the 
fourth concerto, in F. M. Guilmant had happily 
chosen it to inaugurate his séances and win the 
public at a blow. Aristotle and his learned cabal, 
La Harpe and Lebatteux have nothing to be seen 
here. We have politely taken leave of them, to 
give reception to Shakespeare and his undisci- 
plined beauties, to Milton, religiously inspired, to 
Dante, to Ariosto, to Cervantes, to Moliere, to 
all the geniuses whose thought is deep, undulating, 
luminous as the vast, vague expanse of the 
Indian oceans. The beginning is in unison and 
challenges attention. The musician meant to 
strike sure and quick. The phrase is energetic ; 
the Andante announces itself by successions of 
grandiose chords confided to the organ and 
repeated by the instruments. It continues in 
delicate outlines, in light phrases, which form an 
opposition with the beginning. The organ com- 
mences, the orchestra responds; then there un- 
rolls, in triplets, a fine ribbon of lyric arabesques. 
M. Guilmant lets them fall from his delicate, free 
fingers like the scattered drops of a summer 
shower, while a rainbow detaches itself upon the 
stormy horizon. A double thought appears in 
all this clever and simple arrangement. It is the 
religious sentiment, and the sentiment of ele- 
gance, of fine ornamentation. Then comes the 
episode, an air declaimed by a solo register, and 
the traditional cadence which binds the Adagio 
to the Finale. MAvRIcE CRISTAL. 

(To be continued.) 
—_—__@—_—— 
CARL KREBS.! 

Carl Krebs, Royal Saxon Capellmeister, died at 
Dresden on the afternoon of the 16th of May, 
and, though he had been suffering for some time, 
his death was somewhat unexpected. By this 
sad event, musical art loses another of its well- 





1 From the Signale. 





approved and renowned old masters, one of those 
genuine musicians with whose name an entire 
chapter of the history of art is closely mixed up. 
It was in a triple capacity that Carl Krebs at- 
tained celebrity : he was a distinguished pianist, 
a sterling composer, and an excellent conductor, 
displaying in the last character rare energy, men- 
tal freshness, and vigor, up to a very advanced 
age. As an artist active in only the best sense, he 
was, as a man, universally beloved and esteemed, 
being one who, in the thorough uprightness and 
honesty of his nature, met everybody openly and 
frankly, and was utterly ignorant of petty pro- 
fessional envy. 

Born on the 16th of January, 1804, at Nurem- 
berg, Carl Krebs soon lost his mother, Charlotte 
Miedke, an excellent singer, who died at Stutt- 
gart, and, with his father’s consent, he was adopt- 
ed by Herr Krebs, a member of the operatic 
company at the Theatre Royal there. His extra- 
ordinary natural gifts were shown even in his 
earliest boyhood, and, in his sixth year, he was 
one of the child-phenomenons of that time. He 
played pianoforte concertos by Mozart and 
Dussek, and, when seven years of age, wrote his 
first opera, Feodora, to a libretto of Kotzebue’s. 
In 1825 he went to Vienna, for the purpose of 
improving himself in thorough-bass and establish- 
ing still more firmly his reputation as a pianist. 
A year later he received his appointment as third 
Capellmeister at the Kirnthnerthor-Theatre, and 
it was under his direction that La Dame Blanche 
and Le Magon were performed there for the first 
time. The year 1827 saw him exchange this 
honorable sphere of action for Hamburgh, whither 
he was invited, on brilliant terms, as conductor at 
the Stadttheater, then just built. He exercized 
an extraordinary influence on the elevation of 
musical matters in the old Hanse-Town. For 
ten years he organized grand musical perform- 
ances, which, in their way, were musical festivals, 
held in high esteem far and wide. In Hamburgh, 
too, he wrote his opera Agnes Bernauer — he had 
previously completed another, Sylva, in Vienna — 
and produced it in 1843, with gratifying success. 
He retained his appointment for twenty-four 
years, till, in 1850, he received an offer from the 
Theatre Royal, Dresden, and, to the great regret 
of the Hamburghers, accepted it. In June, of 
the same year, he entered on his new duties, and, 
at the age of forty-six, married Aloyse Michalesi, 
till 1870 one of the chief ornaments of the Dres- 
den Royal Opera. She was his second wife, his 
first having been Adelheid von Cotta, whom he 
married at Stuttgart on the 6th of June, 1828, 
and who died on the 9th of December, 1847. A 
daughter born of the second marriage, has added 
fresh lustre to her father’s name; that daughter 
is Marie Krebs, the pianist. 

At the end of July, 1872, Krebs gave up his 
post at the Theatre Royal, and retained only the 
direction of the sacred music at the Royal Roman 
Catholic Church, for which he composed several 
valuable masses and cantatas, as well as a “Te 
Deum.” Of his other compositions, his brilliant 
pianoforte pieces and songs were especially 
successful, some of the latter, the one entitled 
“An Adelheid,” for instance, obtaining world- 
wide renown. 

The deceased enjoyed the rare happiness of 
celebrating on the 1st of April, 1876, his fiftieth 
anniversary as a conductor. On that occasion, 
the numberless congratulations and offerings from 
all points of the compass, as well as the various 
marks of distinction from crowned heads, proved 
once more in what high esteem his professional 
services and busy life were held. As recently as 
June, 1878, he conducted, with vigor unimpaired, 
a part of the musical performances organized to 
celebrate the Silver Wedding of the Royal 
couple of Saxony. Since last Autumn he was 
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ailing, but no one expected so soon the hour which 


would summon the youthful old man, whose intel- 


lect was as bright as ever, from the life to which 
he was so attached. 

On the 19th of May, his mortal remains were 
laid in their last resting-place. The evening 
before, the Dresden Liedertafel gave him who for 
years had been an honorary member a funeral 
serenade by torch-light. Manifestations of pro- 
found sympathy were received from various 
places; the Brunswick Ducal Chapel forwarded, 
through Herr Abt, their conductor, a cushion with 
laurel, and a large number of laurel wreaths were 
sent by professional admirers and private friends 
in Hamburgh. All the most prominent represent- 
atives of art and science in Dresden attended 
the funeral, and the imposing procession wended 
its way towards the Roman Catholic Cemetery 
to the strains of Chopin’s Funeral March. At 
the grave, Herr Stolle, Court Chaplain and Presi- 
dent, first delivered an address in the name of 
the Church, and was followed by Dr. Pabst, 
Hofrath, speaking in that of the Direction General 
of the Theatre Royal. Herr Miiller, cantor, as 
representing the choir, recited some valedictory 
verses. After a composition of the deceased 
Master had been given by the chorus from the 
Theatre Royal, the proceedings were brought to 
a close with a “Salve, Regina,” sung by the 
choir-boys of the Roman Catholic Church. 

pe 


DR. RITTER ON “CHAMBER MUSIC.” 


Dr. Frederic L. Ritter’s lecture in Standard 
Hall, New York, on May 13th, concerning the 
historical and wsthetical development of “ Cham- 
ber Music,” (says our contemporary, The Musical 
Review), was one of the most instructive as well 
as entertaining events of the musical season. No 
other musician in this country has a more thor- 
ough knowledge of such subjects and no other is 
more practised in their exposition than Dr. Rit- 
ter, who, by similar instruction of numerous stu- 
dents at Vassar College (who afterwards return 
to their homes all over the land) is continually 
sowing the seeds for future development in this 
country. Music as an art isa growth. When, 
in this sense, it is not indigenous to our soil, it 
must be transplanted here; and that is what is 
going on at present — thanks to many pioneers 
who have patiently tilled among us for many 
years. 

One of the characteristics of Americans is a 
love for sensationalism; and it is against the 
abuse of this characteristic as applied to art that 
the leaders of taste find it most necessary to 
guard. Hence, music which, while good, is char- 
acterized also by high coloring and varied adorn- 
ment, is more apt to be appreciated by the 
multitude than good music (and even better mu- 
sic) with less flashy pretensions. Anything, 
therefore, which tends to make more intelligent 
the appreciation of the less obtrusive merits of 
good works, by explanation and illustration of 
works which are characterized almost exclusively 
by such refined beauties, should be heartily wel- 
comed in our midst. Of such good service are the 
various “chamber-music” concerts now increas- 
ing in number in many American cities; of such 
good service, also, was Dr. Ritter’s lecture last 
week, when the professor was assisted in the illus- 
tration of his subject by so good a string quartet 
as Messrs. Brandt, Schwarz, Matzka and Berg- 
ner, and accompanist as Mr. J. H. Wilson. 

There were two facts which impressed most 
prominently those who listened thoughtfully to 
the lecture and the illustrations; and these were: 
first, the fact that music is a growth; for you 
could almost see the sprouting as the first six illus- 
trations were played, beginning with the incom- 


(1593) and culminating in Corelli’s soulful “ Ada- 
gio” for violin (1700), played on the ’cello by 
Mr. Frederick Bergner in his noblest style ; and 
you could see in the later composers represented 
(ending with Haydn) the germs of expansion into 
the subsequent development of Mozart, Beethoven 
and others. Secondly, the individuality of the 
various composers, notwithstanding their depend- 
ence on the past, was brought out into striking 
prominence. For example, Bach, Handel and 
Haydn could easily have been identified from their 
handiwork without the appearance of their names 
upon the programme of their selections which 
were played. 

The lecture was, in substance, as follows: 

Modern instrumental music owes its most essential 
resthetic qualities to the development of the different 
forms of chamber music, culminating in that of the 
sonata. A fine understanding of the forms of chamber 
music is sure to widen the listener’s horizon, and to 
stimulate his appreciation of the large orchestral forms. 
In the illustrations of such an historical sketch as the 
present, we can not expect to find invariably the finish, 
the melodic charm, the harmonic variety of our classic 
epoch. Some possess merely an historical interest; 
euphony, perfection of form, and sufficient emotional 
expression and meaning are y = ’anting. In listening 
to them the hearer must tra. ant himself mentally 
into that epoch during which they were written. 

Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina died at Rome in the 
year 1594. He was a composer famous, not alone on 
account of his unique, unsurpassed genius, as evinced 
in his wonderful works, but also as the Artist pointed 
out by history as the one in whose labors culminated 
the first great epoch of Christian musical art develop- 
ment — based then exclusively upon the culture of 
vocal music. When music began to be associated with 
religious service, the human voice was considered the 
only appropriate organ to sound God’s praises. But, 
besides, before the perfection of artificial instruments, 
this natural organ was the best at the disposal of men 
for artistic purposes. During the medieval period, 
Harmony, the great vital agent of modern music, was 
discovered, and Counterpoint (the art of uniting two 
or more distinct melodies into one logical form, grow- 
ing out of the harmonic basis as the flower grows out 
of the root) was invented and perfected, and straight- 
way became the almost exclusive mode of composing 
both sacred and secular works. Variety of timbre and 
compass of the different voices afforded full scope for 
the most complicated contrapuntal development. 
With Palestrina the climax of that age was reached 
and even the germs of the coming epoch were mani- 
fested. The invention of instruments led to transposi- 
tion for them of prevailing vocal pieces. But the in- 
struments of that time were not considered capable of 
responding to the artistic requirements of the learned 
contrapuntists. Minstrels and strolling players were 
the agents of this transition. Gradually these instru- 
ments found their way into the music-rooms of princes 
and nobles and into monastery halls, whence eventually 
they took a foothold in the organ gallery of the cathe- 
dral — lending, although still awkward in form and in 
production of tone, additional power and brilliancy to 
the vocal parts. 
For the present purpose, attention will be confined 
to those of the instruments of that time which were 
played with a bow upon strings and belonging to the 
family of violins. These were first thought of as imi- 
tations, in diversity and compass, of the human voice; 
and consequently, the treble violin, the alto or tenor 
viola and the bass violoncello were produced; and 
their introduction revolutionized musie and paved the 
way for the great modern orchestra. 
The first development of the art of composition and 
performance along this line originated, like the most 
important musical forms, in Italy; and, of course, the 
first improvements in formal construction of stringed 
instruments, so as to become artistically manageable, 
emanated from Italy. At the end of the 16th and be- 
ginning of the 17th century, the Gabrielis (Andrea and 
his nephew, Giovanni) had already begun to assign to 
the violin important parts in connection with other 
instruments. About the same time, Claudio Monte- 
verde, distinguished also in the dramatic development 
of the opera, penetrated deeper into the true character 
and technical capabilities of the violin and discovered 
that motion, rather than the sustaining of tones, is the 
essential element of stringed instruments. On this 
principle he was able to give to some of the scenes in 
his operas increased vivacity, intensity, and dramatic 
expression. He introduced, also, the “tremolo” and 


ers to new efforts; and so, gradually compositions for 
stringed instruments alone began to be written — the 
first models for their forms (aside from the dances) 
being found in the vocal music, and the new composi- 
tions being written in accordance with the strict rules 
of counterpoint. Often, too, vocal pieces were played 
instrumentally, without the slightest regard to the nat- 
ural capabilities of the different instruments. The 
composers even wrote on the title-pages of their motets, 
madrigals, canzonettas, etc., ‘‘ Da cantare e sonare ”’— 
to be sung, or played on instruments. And even in 
distinctively instrumental works at that time, the vocal 
forms were closely followed. The harmonic construc- 
tion, like that in vocal pieces, was based upon the old 
ecclesiastical modes, which differed, in many essential 
points, from our modern major and minor keys. All 
this imparts to these early instrumental efforts an air 
of stiffness, awkwardness and archaic quaintness. The 
instruments sound as if groping in the dark, outside of 
their natural sphere, and endeavoring to find a more 
congenial, artistic existence. All these peculiarities 
are presented by the first illustration, a ‘‘Canzon’’ by 
Florentino Maschera, who, at the end of the 16th cen- 
tury, lived in Brescia, as organist of the cathedral, and 
was considered a very able musician. The piece, pub- 
lished in 1593, was originally written for organ; but, 
the four parts having been printed separately, it may 
be assumed that it was intended to be played also by 
four instruments. What kind of instruments the com- 
poser neglected to state. The piece is in two parts, 
each to be repeated. The first has twenty and the 
second has thirty measures, closing with a “‘ coda ”’ of 
seven bars. This form, though in an improved state, 
we meet again in the modern sonata as illustrated by 
Haydn. In each part one principle ‘ motivo”’ is worked 
out contrapuntally. Our modern tonality, G minor, 
already predominates. Each part closes upon the key 
—the decisive interval (the third) which would deter- 
mine the nature of the chord, being, however, left 
out; while the closing chord of the whole piece sounds 
that of G major. This is a characteristic harmonic 
peculiarity used in connection with the ecclesiastical 
modes — its raison détre being based on acoustic 
grounds, 
Here followed the performance of Maschera’s 
“Canzon,” and attention was called to the fact 
that it shows the melodic element in its veriest 
infancy. 
Only when forms could be constructed with a regard 
to the tone-element and the technical character of the 
different instruments, was an independent and original 
instrumental melody possible. As composers began to 
understand the distinctive marks of stringed instru- 
ments, and the manifold, rich resources that lay dor- 
mant within those strings, chaos began also to disap- 
pear, and, step by step, the previously almost identical 
forms of Toccata, Canzona, Preiudia, ete., received 
more logical, wsthetic shapes. One became slower in 
motion and broader in melodic phrasing ; another 
moved more swiftly, its :esthetic construction being 
characterized by shorter themes and simpler rhythmi- 
cal phrasing. Thus each separate movement adopted 
a distinct character and individual physiognomy. One 
was called Allegro; another, Adagio; a third, Presto, 
and so on. Eventually they were united in a succes- 
sive progression, in order to form relieving wsthetie 
contrasts. This was the origin of that noble form, the 
Sonata, which eventually enabled the genius of a 
Haydn, a Mozart and a Beethoven to create so many 
immortal works. It became at once the favorite form 
of the old Italian instrumental composers. The word 
Sonata is derived from Suonare (to sound) and was 
used at first to signify that a piece was to be played by 
instruments, instead of being sung. 
Afterwards the word came to signify a distinct form 
of instrumental music; and still later (about 1650) it 
began to be used interchangeably with the word Sin- 
fonia (symphony) —there existing no formal distine- 
tion between the two. 

(Conclusion in next Number.) 

—»—. 
Vienna. — Beethoven’s statue, which was inaugu- 
rated on the Ist of May last, is the work of the 
sculptor Zumbusch; it was exhibited at the Paris 
Exhibition and formed one of the principal orna- 
ments of the Austro-Hungarian facade in the Rue 
des Nations. About £7,600 have been collected 
towards the monument. ‘The Emperor of Austria 
gave 1,000 florins, the Vienna opera 1,043 (the result 
of a representation of Fidelio), Liszt 10,396 florins 
(the proceeds of a concert), and Verdi 500 francs — 
several musical societies, the Conservatoires of 








plete and monotonous long chords of Maschera 





the “‘pizzicato.’’ These changes, of course, incited play- 


Vienna, Munich, Brussels, Baltimore, etc., have 
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also subscribed various sums. — It is proposed to 
perform Wagner’s opera, Tristan und Isolde at the 
Imperial Opera. The master will stop at Vienna 
on his return from Italy to make arrangements 
with the superintendent of the opera house for the 
execution of his work. He will be invited to direct 
personally the first performance of Tristan. 
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MUSIC AT COLLEGE FESTIVALS. 


This seems to be one of the hopeless problems, 
like the squaring of the circle. It would natu- 
rally be presumed that a time-honored, cultured 
University, classical in everything else, and fond 
of the dear old “classic shades,” and setting a 
model in all the arts and influences of refinement, 
would also, in its annual festivals, Commence- 
ments, dinners and processions of Alumni and 
societies of the elect, set a high example of mu- 
sic such as could be regarded as in some sense 
classical, — at all events superior, tasteful, apro- 
pos of the ideas and sentiments of the occasion, 
and as well worth listening to as the orations, 
poems, toasts and after-dinner speeches. Where, 
if not to a University, should we look for such 
fine ministry of the tone-art ? 

Several times, in summers past, have we allud- 
ed to the condition of things in this respect at the 
ancient seat of our own Alma Mater, Harvard. 
The plea for all shortcomings has always been 
economy, the want of means. <A cheap mili- 
tary band, mostly brass, to regulate the tramp 
of the procession from the library to the the- 
atre and to the diningshall, has been the last 
extremity of grace, and grudgingly allowed. 
This band, in furtherance of the same economy, 
has entered the hall with the procession, and fur- 
nished such occasional preludes, interludes, diver- 
timenti, echoes to patriotic toasts and speeches, 
as were deemed appropriate,— though nine times 
in ten they are most inappropriate. For instance, 
at the Alumni dinners of several summers past, 
the band, stationed in that sacred entrance tran- 
sept of the memorial tablets, has kept up its ring- 
ing march until all the classes have entered the 
vast dining-hall, and then ascending to the end 
gallery has prolonged its stunning brazen din, so 
overwhelming that no one could talk or even 
think, for some ten or twenty minutes, until all 
were seated. For the rest, an occasional operatic 
pot-pourri, or sentimental air, or galop, would be 
played, out of all relation to what was passing, 
and apparently for no end whatever, but to relieve 
the tediousness of speech. 

This time (Commencement 1880), the manage- 
ment — whether the young President of the Uni- 
versity, in his heroic way, or the Committee of 
the Alumni, we are not informed —as if ashamed 
of past short-tomings, surprised the sons of Har- 
vard, assembled for the annual procession, with 
a practical joke — there was no band at ali! The 
hot, dusty march, huddling and measureless, 
seemed doubly long and tiresome. No note of 
music of any kind, in Sanders Theatre, or in the 
dining-hall, except the venerable hymn: “ Give 
ear, my children,” to the tune of Saint Martin’s 
led off by the venerable ex-librarian. Well, per- 
haps this was better, for once, than the old order 
of things. At least it called attention to the sub- 
ject, as going without dinner might invest the 
gastronomic problem with a new importance. 

On the following day, the Phi Beta Kappa So- 
ciety provided better for its guests and members. 
There was a band, and a good one. And, better 


yet, when all were seated at the bounteous tables 
within those bare, white-washed, “storied walls” 
of old Massachusetts hall, and the feast of wit, 





of reason and of soul, had begun, this band had 
put aside some of its loud brass instruments, and 
transformed itself into the gentler and more artis- 
tic semblance of an orchestra with strings, and 
once at least, (the rule of secrecy, we presume, 
does not apply to the music as well as to the 
speeches of the Phi-Beta symposiums), they played 
a somewhat lengthy piece of a rather delicate and 
refined character, not severe nor profound, which 
might have been worth listening to, if the talka- 
tive and genial company had only thought of it. 
As it was, it was entirely lost, — music scattered 
to the winds, — nobody heard, or cared to hear 
it, though its tuneful murmurs may have mingled 
certain pleasant, half conscious sensations with the 
other pleasurable circumstances of the flying 
hours. 

And this brings us to the point of the whole 
matter. Music is of three kinds: that which is 
to be listened to, that which is not worth listening 
to, and that which may or may not be listened to, 
inasmuch as its end resides not in itself, it being not 
musie for its own sake, but for the sake of some- 
thing else, as dancing, marching, soothing the im- 
patience of a waiting crowd at a spectacle, ete. 
Music of this third kind is certainly legitimate, 
and may be good of its kind; it times the march 
or the procession, and relieves the weariness 
thereof. It gives the measure and the rhythmic 
impulse to the dance, and sets the brain and sen- 
ses of the dancers whirling: they have no need 
to listen to it; one outside may listen and may 
find it good, nay exquisite; but ten to one he 
finds it a bore, from the persistent mill-wheel 
monotony of the rhythm, even in the most luscious 
waltz of Strauss or Lanner. Of bad music, music: 
insufferably commonplace and shallow, coarse and 
noisy and obtrusive, not worth listening to, always 
untimely, out of place, the less said the better. 

But real music is that which has a right to lis- 
tening attention. In a feast of wit and intellect, 
of poetry and fine or noble sentiment, it appeals 
to heart and soul and mind by as divine a right 
as the eloquent speech that is made, or the in- 
spired verses that are recited. It is as much an 
insult to this Muse, as’ it would be to St. Cecilia 
in church, to cease to listen and plunge into a 
general hubbub of chatty conversation the moment 
the minister stops speaking and her voice begins. 
That there is so seldom any music really worth 
heeding on occasions of the kind referred to, is 
doubtless mainly owing to the fact that, be it ever 
so good, we know that it stands no chance of be- 
ing listened to. We think that a better state of 
things might gradually be brought about in the 
anniversary festivities of our Universities. It is 
they that can and ought to set the good example 
and try to realize some true ideal, or approximate 
ideal, of a possible mutual relationship between 
music, poetry and eloquence in the theatres and 
dining halls where college men meet once a year. 

To define this ideal satisfactorily and fully, 
and sketch out its working programme, would 
be a matter of much thought and tentative ex- 
periment. But one principle, and that the cen- 
tral one, is clear. Whatever music, whether of 
instruments or voices, is set loose on such occa- 
sions, it should have significance and purpose ; 
it should utter no uncertain sound ;. its raison 
d’étre should be clear and unmistakable. That is 
to say, it should, in Music’s way, codperate to the 
same end that the speeches and the poems do in 
their way. Either it is there to be listened to, 
and taken to heart, or it had better stay away. 
Silence is golden, but music unheeded, not ex- 
pected to be heeded, is not even silver. Rightly 
prepared, and rightly heeded, think what inspir- 
ing, edifying and idealizing contributions this di- 
vine art might make to such feasts of reason 
and of soul. When the silver-tongued welcome 
and exhortation of the chairman of the feast are 





uttered, let music take up the theme in noble har- 
monies responsive to the very thought, — not rat- 
tle off a waltz or pot-pourri, entirely irrelevant, 
as at a picnic on a steamboat. If there is a 
poem full of sentiment and tender memory of 
youth and college days, let there be a fit selection 
ready which shall heighten and prolong the feel- 
ing, and not rudely break the spell with brassy 
clamor fitter for a cireus. If the eulogy of the 
noble dead be pronounced, let the dirge, or the up- 
lifting strain of comfort, which follows, be selected 
from the best that Mozart’s or Beethoven’s death- 
less treasures have to offer. If ringing eloquence 
of high resolve and aspiration swells the common 
breast, let the musical response be grand enough 
and vital enough to intensify the effect and make 
it haunt us afterwards. For lighter flashes of 
wit and humor, there is plenty of heat-lightning 
music that would seem born of the same simulta- 
neous inspiration. But there would have to be 
a previous understanding about it all. The pro- 
gramme, iy its essential features, leaving room 
enough for inspirations of the moment and for 
happy accident, should be carefully prepared. 
Music would be sure to do her part much better, 
if she knew that she would be respected, that her 
voice would be listened to, and that she would be 
treated as an essential, vital, equal element in the 
festive communion of choice spirits. It would be 
very difficult undoubtedly ; the problem might be 
quite as hard to solve as that of Civil Service for 
the unfortunate man who is or is to be the Presi- 
dent of these United States. It would require a 
committee of rare tact and judgment, if not of 
imaginative, creative faculty. Or, better yet, there 
should be some one all-competent “ Philostrate, 
master of the sports,” who should be in the secret 
of all the speakers and the poets and the musical 
director beforehand, able to divine their thoughts 
even without consulting’ them; with a rare gift 
for combinations, for bringing together by sure 
instinct what belongs together; and with a quick- 
witted faculty for seizing the apt moment, for 
seeing just when the music can come in to good 
advantage, when it fairly should have something 
to say, and when it had better hold its tongue; 
and what it ought to say in keeping with each 
text. He should have an ample, various reper- 
toire provided from the best artistic sources, with 
electric signals of the eye or hand established be- 
tween him and the conductor, so that something 
good and fit and worth the hearing should be sure 
in every case to be forthcoming. 

Of course all this is very sketchy, vague and 
general. Nothing but careful thought and slow 
and gradual experiment and many partial failures, 
can even begin to approximate so lovely an ideal. 
But is it not worth studying and attempting ? 

—— ee 
“MUSIKER” AND “MUSIKANT.” 

Continuing in the same strain as above, we say: 
If true music be worth listening to, if music be an 
Art, entitled to respect, and not a mere accessory 
or humdrum accompaniment to something else, as 
dancing, circus shows, etc., then, for the same rea- 
son, is the true musician an artist, one who respects 
his art, and who respects himself, and must not, 
therefore, be confounded with the man who only 
makes a trade of music, gets hold of some of its 
instruments, acquires some knack or sleight of hand 
with them, and uses them mechanically with no 
higher sense or aim than to grind out a living, 
whether by scraping a fiddle; blowing a squeaking 
clarinet, or shouting ballads in the street. Yet the 
names artist and musician, like the titles Doctor 
and Professor, are most indiscriminately assumed 
and worn. Even the man who “ shines ” your boots 
puts up the sign of “artist.” Our attention is 
turned to this phase of the subject by reading the 
following paragraph in the London Musical Times : 

Passing through a back street in London the other 


morning our attention was attracted by a board nailed 
against a’ door, announcing that on the second floor 
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lived “Jones, musician.”” Now without wishing to 
detract from the public estimate of Mr. Jones’s artistic 
acquirements, we came to the conclusion that this 
‘*musician’s ”’? talents were more usually exhibited 
outside than inside houses—a surmise which, on in- 
quiry, we found to be correct. It certainly seems 
strange that whilst a certain amount of knowledge 
should be absolutely essential before a follower of other 


the Crystal Palace directors to perpetuate the 
festivals as “triennial.” ‘Thus it has been continued, 
with always increased and increasing resources, 
until the present time, and is likely to be continued 
on the same footing, so long as the Crystal Palace 
(for no other “locale” could be found so happily 
suited to the purpose) remains at disposal of the 


stands in no need of eulogy, and whose “ Why do 
the nations ” and “ The trumpet shall sound ” (with 
Mr. T. Harper’s splendid obliyato), were, as usual, 
worthy unqualified praise. In fact, the perform- 
ance of The Messiah was such a beginning to the 
Handel Festival as its best well-wishers could desire. 
The miscellaneous concert was, as always, an enter- 





arts and sciences can legitimately exercize his powers 
as a means of living, any person who can scrape ona 
stringed instrument, blow through a tube, or shout 
out popular songs, should be styled a ‘‘ musician.” 
True it is that the public acknowledges grades amongst 
the professors of music; but there can be little doubt 
that the indiscriminate use of the word we have men- 
tioned tends very much to lower the status of the real 
artist. An instance of how this term is perverted oc- 
curred very recently at a police-ottice. A chimney- 
sweep was charged with assault, and on being called 
upon to state the charge, the complainant said, ‘‘ Well, 
your Worship, me and my missus gets our living by 
the musical profession, and they are sweeps and al- 
ways come quarrelling with us.’”’ Naturally, the magis- 
trate asked, ‘“‘ What do you mean by the musical pro- 
fession?”’ to which the witness answered, ‘‘ Well, sir, 
we sings, sir, at races and other places, and we keep 
ourselves respectable.’’ It is gratifying to find that 
these members of the ‘‘profession’’ keep themselves 
“respectable”: but we can scarcely think that, even 
with this social claim to their regard, ‘‘ Musicians,’’ in 
the highest sense of the word, would care to consider 
them as belonging to their own fraternity. It is of 
course immaterial what these peripatetic vocalists and 
instrumentalists call each other; but the want of any 
definite term to separate them from artists is a sign of 
the times, and the sooner this is remedied the better 
will it be for the position of those whose lives are de- 
voted to further the progress of intellectual music in 
this country. 
We do indeed need some distinction of terms. 
The Germans have it in the terms Musiker and 
Musikant. 'The former designates the real musician, 
in the sense of artist ( Tonkiinstler), the man whose 
study and whose practice, whether as composer or 
performer (that is to say, interpreter), is inspired 
by a true love and reverence for Art, for the ideal. 
The Musikant is the term for the strolling street 
musician, the man who sings and plays out of tune, 
in a mechanical and humdrum way, at fairs and 
races, in pothouses and beer saloons, using the 
implements of a divine art, commonly in a most 
bungling way, merely to make the pot boil and 
keep body and soul together. Who will invent 
some equally distinctive and convenient terms in 
the English language ? 
——$———— 
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Tue Hanpet Festivar.— That the triennial 
assembly of amateurs and musicians in honor of 
the grand Saxon musician who (with brief inter- 
vals of absence) made England his country and 
London his residence from 1710 to 1759, the 
year of his death, and whom Germany herself 
hardly dares to claim as her own, so thoroughly 
did he succeed in meeting English tastes and 
conquering English hearts, should have absorbed 
all attention during the week which ends to-day 
may easily be understood. Mendelssohn, although 
he composed Elijah for Birmingham, and was al- 
most worshipped in this country, could never be 
entirely happy away from Germany; while Handel 
(a naturalized Englishman), despite his German 
birth and his successes in Italy, could never be 
entirely happy away from the new country of his 
choice. In fact, he was celebrated here before he 
can be said to have been recognized at home in any 
degree proportionate to his absolute worth. What 
the Handel Festival, held triennially in the Crystal 
Palace, signifies, is a theme so familiar to our musi- 
cal readers that to dwell upon it again would be 
sacrificing space to no purpose. Enough that from 
1857, when the idea was first put into action by the 
spirited directors of the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
with the late Mr. Robert K. Bowley at their head, 
Mr. George Greve as secretary sans pareil, and Sir 
Michael Costa “ generalissimo of all the orchestras,” 
justly so styled, as conductor, they have been 
carried on until now with ever increasing interest. 
The meeting of 1857, though advertised as “ Handel 
Festival,” was but tentative, the first “Festival ” 
properly so denominated taking place in 1859, when 
the centenary of Handel’s death was commemo- 
rated. The success on that occasion was so marked, 
that in 1862 another meeting was organized, with 
results so satisfactory that it was determined by 
the Committee of the Sacred Harmonic Society and 







tainment of varied interest, consisting, however, 
exclusively of solo airs, choruses, and instrumental 
music, including the concerto in G— first of twelve 
for stringed instruments, which, played by all the 
violins, violas, etc., under Sir Michael Costa’s 
control, produced a unique effect. There was no 
concerted music, not even a duet or a trio. The 
effect, in consequence, was somewhat monotonous. 
Mme. Adelina Patti, however, being one of the 
solo singers, the vast audience were more than 
satisfied, applauding her unanimously in “ Let the 
bright seraphim” (Samson), and insisting upon a 
repetition of “From mighty kings,” (Judas Macca- 
beus) — both in her hands models of taste and per- 
fect execution. All the leading singers took part in 
the concert, which ended in triumph with “See the 
conquering hero comes” (Joshua). Sir Michael 
Costa, conducted with his accustomed vigor, and 
that perfect command of a multitude of singers 
and players in which he is unsurpassed and -unsur- 
passable.— Graphic. 

“Israel in Egypt” brought the Festival to an end 
on Friday (25th ult.) with all possible distinction, 
save that the audience did not appear to be quite as 
large as on the preceding days. A better performance 
has never distinguished a Handel Festival. It was not 
perfect, we admit, and no reasonable person, know- 
ing the difficulties in the way, expected it would be, 
but perfection was more nearly approached than 
ever before. This fact had a striking exemplifica- 
tion in “The people shall hear,” where Handel dis- 

regards the convenience of his singers much as 

Beethoven might have done. In this chorus, gener- 
ally so unsteady and ragged, the choir showed a 

marked improvement, and the effect of the wonder- 
ful music proportionately gained. The less exact- 

ing numbers went thoroughly well, enthusiastic 

applause following “He gave them hailstones ” 

(encored), “The horse and his rider,” “But as for 

His people,” “ But the waters overwhelmed their 

enemies,” and other favorite examples of the mas- 

ter in his most gigantic aspect. To sum up, the 

choral display on this o¢asion satisfied the most 

exigent. It was an achievement justifying English- 

men in making as much boast as befits the modesty 

imposed on natives of a land which by the general 

verdict of foreigners is “unmusical.” The solos 

can be briefly dismissed. They were intrusted to 

Madame Sherrington, Miss Anna Williams, Madame 

Patey, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Bridson, and Mr. King, the 

honors falling to Mr. Lloyd in “The enemy said ” 

(encored), and Madame Patey in “Thou shalt bring 

them in.” At the close of the performance loud 

cheers were raised in honor of Sir Michael Costa, 

and by way of mutual congratulation upon the 

result of a Festival worthy to rank among the best 

of those given in the Crystal Palace. 

The total attendance was 79,643, being 5,519 more 

than in 1877, and 804 more than in 1874.— Musical 

Times, July 1. 


promoters. It is gratifying to be able to state that 
the festival which came to an end yesterday with 
such a performance of Jsrae/ in Egypt as in no other 
circumstances could be possible, has been as remark- 
able as any of its predecessors — more remarkable, 
indeed, in some respects. 

The festival comprised two oratorios — The Mes- 
siah and Jsrael, separated from each other by a 
miscellaneous programme made exclusively out of 
Handel’s works, sacred and secular, and preceded, 
as on former occasions, by a general public rehear- 
sal—a sort of epitome of all that was to come, 
comprising, as it did, the most admired pieces from 
the oratorios and the intervening “ selection.” For 
such a celebration nothing could be fitter than the 
oratorio of the New Testament and the oratorio 
of the Old, subject, nevertheless, to the sugges- 
tion that, by logical order of precedence, Jsrael 
should come first, and The Messiah last. About 
the rehearsal we need say no more than that it 
brought a large concourse of visitors to the Crystal 
Palace, and that all the leading singers, with the 
exceptions of Mme. Adelina Patti, took part in it. 
The first test was the performance of The Messiah, 
on Monday, than which we can remember nothing 
more admirable. The “Sacred Oratorio” was 
brought out in all its glory by a host of interpre- 
ters, vocal and instrumental, over 4,000 in number. 
There were upwards of 21,000 visitors, and the 
sight, favored by a glorious sunshine, was as impos- 
ing as the sound was magnificent. The reception 
given to Sir Michael Costa was no more than a 
just tribute to one who has directed these festivals 
from the beginning, and has, since 1848, been con- 
ductor to the Sacred Harmonic Society, by whose 
directors they were first set on foot, and by whose 
responsible officers they have been so ably managed 
from the beginning. The first grave and stately 
measures of the overture showed the orchestra at 
its best; and this efficiency was sustained to the 
very end. The chorus were not only strong in 
numbers but in excellence, and this was proved no 
less clearly by the ease and pointed accentuation 
with which they executed such pieces as “ He shall 
purify the sons of Levi,” where florid passages 
abound, than in their emphatic rendering of “For 
unto us a Child is born,” the superb “ Hallelujah,” 
and the overpowering “Amen” — worthy climax 
to a masterpiece in all essential respects unequalled. 
We have little but praise for the leading vocalists. 
To Mme. Albani was confided the soprano music 
throughout, and rarely has she won more honorable 
distinction. Only to single out two pieces —“ How 
beautiful are the feet,’ was given by this accom- 
plished artist with all the simple and plaintive 
tenderness which is its chief characteristic, while 
“T know that my Redeemer liveth” was sung with 
a fervor of expression that revealed all its deep 
significance. An unbeliever might have been con- 
verted by such unaffected and persuasive vocal 
eloquence. Mme. Patey, our reigning contralto, 
sang all the recitatives and airs allotted to her 
register; and to more competent hands they could 
hardly have been confided. Her renderings of “ He 
shall feed His flock,” and of the truly pathetic air, 
“He was despised and rejected of men,” were 
equally to be admired, as examples of model 
Handelian singing. The tenor music was shared 
between Mr. Barton McGuckin and Mr. Maas, the 
former earning good opinions on all sides by the 
earnestness imparted to the “ Passion” recitatives 
and airs, the other creating quite a sensation by his 
energetic delivery of the declamatory air, “'Thou 
shalt break them with a rod of iron,” immediately 
following upon the defiant chorus, “Let us break 
their bonds asunder.” The “future of Mr. Maas 
may henceforth be regarded as secure.” The bass 
music in the opening part devolved upon Mr. Foli, 
who gave the recitative and air, “The people that 
walked in darkness,” with commendable judgment, 
and Mr. Stanley, whose Handelian singing happily 
























































































Lonpon. — Of the Opera, Figaro (June 26) makes 
note as follows: 

There have been no novelties at Covent Garden, 
but “Le Pré aux Clercs” is announced for to-night, 
and “ Estella” for next Saturday. ... 

On Saturday Mr. Mapleson revived “The Force 
of Destiny,” with the alterations made by Verdi 
after the failure of the opera in St. Petersburg and 
London. That this tinkering-up of a feeble work 
will cause the public of to-day to reverse the ver- 
dict of thirteen years ago is unlikely.  Piave’s 
libretto still smacks too much of the charnel- 
house to excite sympathy, while the music is some 
of the poorest Verdi has ever written. Some of 
the incongruities which rendered the opera ridicu- 
lous in 1867 have now been eliminated, and although 
a good deal of stage blood is still spilt, much of 
the butchery is done behind the scenes. The Don 
Carlos no longer chases his stage sister round the 
stage, the floor is not now strewn with corpses, and 
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we miss the spectacle presented by Signor Mongini, 
who, finding he was the only man still alive at the 
fall of the curtain, rushed up the scene toa mimic 
rock and plunged himself in effigy into the torrent 
below. The Alvaro now lives to repent, less of any 
particular crime than of the offence of participating 
in a tedious story. Signor Verdi is at his brightest 
in the camp scene, in which a friar, clad in a cos- 
tume which strangely resembled the dressing-gown 
of the comic. stage-father, sang a song on a tub; 
and Mme. Trebelli, beating a drum at the head of 
80 full-grown men and women, sang a “ Rataplan,” 
the males safely concealed behind the females 
accompanying her with the words “Pim, pam, 
pum.” No more ridiculous situation is to be found 
in modern opera. It would be waste alike of space 
and of patience to criticize with seriousness the 
efforts of the Leonora, Mme. Marie Louise Swift; 
and the revival of “The Force of Destiny” will 
only engender a feeling of regret that money and 
trouble have been wasted upon an opera that is 
unworthy of either. 
The Henry Leslie Choir gave the first of 
their farewell concerts at St. James’s Hall, June 19, 
there being yet two more to follow before the choir 
is disbanded. The choir was on Saturday heard 
in Bach’s Motet, “ The Spirit also helpeth us”; in 
a “ Pater’ Noster” by Meyerbeer, in Mr. Leslie’s 
part song, “ The Pilgrims ”; in Wilbye’s madrigal, 
“Sweet sucking bees”; in Festa’s “Down in a 
flowery vale,” and other favorite works of their 
repertory. A new and pretty part song, “It is not 
always May,” by Mr. J. F. Barnett, was also given 
and repeated. Mlle. Renz, who made her début, 
was hardly equal to the solo part of Mendelssohn’s 
“Hear my Prayer,” Madame Patey sang the cradle 
song from Mr. Leslie’s “ First Christmas Morn,” 
and Mr. Maas sang “ Cujus Animam.” — bid. 
——A new opera entitled “The Veiled Prophet 
of Khorassan,” composed by Villiers Stanford, 
organist of Trinity College, Cambridge, is to be 
performed (presumably in German) at Hannover 
during the winter season. 
Tue Ricuter Concerts.—The series of 
nine concerts thus designated have terminated suc- 
cessfully, and to the infinite honor of the magnifi- 
cent Viennese conductor. The nine symphonies of 
Beethoven have been given, as promised, in chrono- 
logical order, and though the third (* Eroica”), 
fifth (C minor), and seventh (A major) created an 
extraordinary impression, the ninth (the “Choral ”) 
perhaps excited more interest than any of its pre- 
cursors. St. James’s Hall was thronged on the 
occasion, and some hundreds of eager amateurs 
were unable at any price to obtain admission. Mo- 
zart’s inimitable Symphony in G minor began, and 
the “No. 9” of Beethoven ended the concert. The 
bitterest enemy of Richard Wagner could not have 
dealt him a severer blow than by placing the intro- 
duction and death scene from Tristan und Isolde 
between the symphonies of Mozart and Beethoven. 
How little this strange and tortured music had to 
do with the earlier master, who died nearly a quar- 
ter of a century before Wagner was born, and will 
live centuries after Wagner is forgotten, was at 
once seen; but still more apparent was the mon- 
strous assertion of the “advanced” party that 
Beethoven’s noblest inspiration is but a link between 
the past glories of art and. the incommensurable 
nonsense we are now told to accept as the art work 
of the future, and of which such amazing speci- 
mens were presented at the seventh Richter concert 
in the shape of Wagner’s “Kaiser March” and 
Liszt’s “ Battle of the Huns” —each an outrage to 
art and a defiance of common sense. The effron- 
tery of such wild empirics in making a stepping- 
stone of a Colossus like Beethoven surpasses com- 
prehension. But for the Tristan selection, so 
absurdly out of place, the programme was as inter- 
esting as the performance was superb. At the con- 
clusion, Herr Richter was enthusiastically cheered 
—an honor in the highest sense merited. — Graphic. 











Urrecut. We have before us the handsome 


pamphlet programme and book of words of a musi- 
cal festival held in this old Dutch city on the 4th, 
5th and 6th of June. It will interest Bostonians 
from the fact that our own favorite young soprano, 





Miss Lillian Bailey, together with her teacher 
and affianced lover, Henschel, the baritone, took 
part in it. Other principal singers were: Mlle. 
Hoh nschild, alto, from Berlin, and Herr Raymond 
von Zurmiihlen, tenor, from Frankfort ; pianist, Carl 
Heymann, from Frankfort. The programme of the 
first day consisted of the first three parts and the first 
chorus from the fourth part of Bach’s Christmas 
Oratorio, followed by the second Symphony (in D) 
by Brahms.— Second day: Concert Overture in C 
minor, by R. Hol; Des Séngers Fluch, Ballad by 
Schumann, Op. 139, for chorus, soli and orchestra ; 
Beethoven’s E-flat piano Concerto; and Mendels- 
sohn’s Walpurgisnacht, for chorus, soli, and orches- 
tra.— Third day, matinée for chamber-music: 
String Quartet in E minor, Op. 15, by S. de Lange ; 
two songs with piano, Beethoven, (1. Irish: “ Sad 
and luckless,” 2. Scotch: “Faithfu’ Johnie”), 
sung by Miss Bailey ; piano solos: 1. G-minor Fugue, 
Bach-Liszt, 2. Barcarole, Chopin, 3. Elfenspiel, C. 
Heymann; three songs (“ Wohin,” “ Pause,” “ Kifer- 
sucht und Stolz”) from Schubert’s Schdne Miillerin, 
G. Henschel; Serbisches Liederspiel, Op. 32, (ten 
Servian folk-songs, for soprano, alto, tenor and bass,) 
by G. Henschel; Female choruses, with accompani- 
ment of two horns, harp and piano, Op. 18, by 
Brahms, (1. “Es tént ein voller Harfenklang” ; 2. 
Lied von Shakespeare; 3. “Der Girtner”; 4. Ge- 
sang aus Fingal); Duets: a, “'Tanzlied,” by Schu- 
mann, b, “So lass uns wandern,” Op. 75, Brahms, 
sung by Mlle. Hohenschild and Herr Zurmiihlen; 
Kreutzer Sonata of Beethoven, played by Herren 
Heymann and H. Petri. 

It seems odd that a musical festival in Utrecht 
should not include Handel’s Utrecht Te Deum and 
Jubilate in its programme ; but doubtless they have 
given these in former festivals. 





Lerrzia. The Carola Theatre opens for a six weeks’ 
season of “ model” operatic performances by some of 
the most eminent lyric artists from the leading theatres 
in Germany, including those of Dessau, Hamburgh, 
Brunswick, Munich, Dresden, Schwerin, Carlsruhe, 
Bremen and Stuttgart. The operas to be given are: 
Fidelio, (Beethoven); Don Juan, Die Zauberfléte, 
Die Entfiihrung, Figaro’s Hochzeit, and Der Schau- 
spieldirector (Mozart) ; Der betrogene Cadi (Gluck); 
La Serva Padrona (Pergolese); Euryanthe (Weber); 
Der Vampyr and Hans Heiling (Marschner); Lohen- 
grin (R. Wagner); Il Barbiere and Guillaume Tell 
(Rossini) ; Jean de Paris and La Dame Blanche 
(Boieldieu); Le Magon and Fra Diavolo (Auber); Le 
Postillon de Longjumeau (Adam); Der Waffen- 
schmied and Czaar und Zimmermann (Lortzing); 
Jessonda (Spohr); and Der Haideschacht (F. von Hol- 
stein). — Herr and Mad. Vogl, from the Theatre Royal, 
Munich, opened an engagement at the Stadttheater 
with Lohengrin, followed by Armida and Tannhduser. 
They were subsequently to sing in the Nibelungenring, 
Materna and Jiiger being also included in the cast. 





BADEN-BADEN. The annual meeting of the ‘‘Allge- 
meine Deutsche Musikverein,’’ held this year in Baden- 
Baden, under the direction of Franz Liszt, was a brill- 
iant one. The point d’appui of the performance was, 
of course, the Abbé’s ‘‘ Christus,” an oratorio in name, 
butin little else, for it is an utter deviation from the tra- 
ditional oratorio form and style. The words of the 
evangelist instead of being sung in recitative are in- 
toned, and the main part of the work consists of 
powerful choruses or instrumental movements. The 
lyrical character of the oratorio is discarded en- 
tirely, and Herr Liszt’s “Christus” may be re- 
garded as a return to the early earnest spirit of the 
music of the Romish church. Among other works 
performed were Weissheimer’s ‘‘ Meister Martin,” and 
an original and it would appear boldly humerous sym- 
phony by the Russian composer, Borodin. Mons. Saint- 
Saéns and Gustay Hollinder also appeared, the former 
directing his ‘‘ Phaeton,” the latter as the interpreter 
of a concerto of his own for the violin.—London Musi- 
cal Standard, June 19. 





Beri. —Goethe’s Faust is being arranged for 
the stage by Otto Devrient, the music by Edouard 
Lassen; it is to be performed at the Victoria 
Theatre. Faust will be thus divided into two dis- 
tinct parts, with two scores; 80 it will require two 
performances. ‘The work has already made its 
mark —it was executed at Weimar two years ago. 
—M. E. Rudorff has been unanimously elected 
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director of the “Sternsche Gesangverein,” in the 
place of Max Bruch. Before M. Bruch takes his 
departure for Liverpool he will preside over the 
performance of his grand cantata Ulysses. 

— At a quiet secluded spot, in one of the most 
pleasant parts of the Thiergarten, near the Branden- 
burgh Gate, the ceremony of solemnly unveiling the 
Goethe Monument was‘celebrated at 11 o'clock, A. m., 
on the second inst. Opposite the site and on the west- 
ern side of the park, a stand had been erected for the 
Emperor, the Crown Prince, Prince Wilhelm, and the 
Meiningen Princes, with other distinguished personages, 
The Empress, now at Baden, expressed in an autograph 
letter to the committee, her regret at not being able to 
attend. All round the site were stands and platforms 
for the Ministers of State and other high government 
officials, military officers, municipal authorities, repre- 
sentatives of art, literature, and the press, and others 
who had received invitations. The only relative of 
Goethe’s present was Mad. von Stralendorff, grand- 
daughter of Mad. Nicolavius, the poet’s sister. In 
front of the statue, to the right, were the members of 
the committee, headed by their chairman, Dr. von 
Loper, a great Goethe-scholar, while to the left were 
the members of the magistracy and of the corporation. 
The approaches to the open space round the monument 
were lined on both sides by representatives of the 
Academy of Arts, the University, the Technical High 
School, etc., with their respective emblems. Punctu- 
ally at 11 o’clock, a band concealed from view and un- 
der the direction of Joachim struck up the chorus, ar- 
ranged for brass instruments; ‘‘ Welche Hoheit, welche 
Anmuth,” from Gluck’s Iphigenie in Aulis. This 
was followed by the speech in which Dr. Loper deliy- 
ered over the statue to the town of Berlin. The speaker 
began by observing thatVienna had recently erected a 
monument to Beethoven, who came from the Rhine, 
and that Bonn had raised one to Robert Schumann, a 
native of Saxony, and that, therefore, it was a matter 
of more than ordinary congratulation that Berlin, the 
capital of the newly-united German Empire, was that 
day discharging a debt of honor bequeathed her by men 
like Wilhelm Grimm and Bockh. The covering now 
fell to the ground, and the splendid marble monument, 
the work of Fritz Schapel, stood revealed. Herr von 
Forckenbeck, chief-burgomaster, replied in a few words 
to Dr. Van Loper, and thé proceedings closed with a 
chorus of Goethe’s, set by Zelter. Wreaths and gar- 
lands were laid at the base of the monument by the 
admirers of the poet, and later in the day there was a 
grand dinner. 





Sr. PETERSBURGH. Besides A. Rubinstein’ fa- 
laschnikoff, The Merchant of St. Petershurea rae 
Wagner’s Rienzi, the list of novelties at the Russian 
opera house included A Night in May by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, who himself wrote the libretto, constructed 
upon one of Gogol’s stories. Goldmark’s Kén igin von 
Saba, performed by the Italian Company at the close 
of the season was not so well received. A concert was 
given by the Free School of Music, assisted by the 
band from the Russian Opera, under the direction of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. Several interesting novelties were 
given, noticeable among them being the symphony 
Jeanne d’ Arc, by Moszkowsky; Les Troiennes, by 
Hector Berlioz; choruses from Liszt’s Prometheus: 
scenes from Borodin’s Iyor and Korsakoff’s Pskowit- 
janka, Charles Davidoff’s last composition, a sextet. 
has been performed at a concert of the Association for 
Chamber music. The works of other native composers 
contributing to the programmes of the Associ:ntion 
have been Tschaikowsky’s second Quartet, Fitzenha- 
gan’s ditto, and Afanasjeff’s Double Quartet. The 
concert-season, limited, properly speaking, to the short 
period of the grand fasts, was, nevertheless, a busy 
one. The concert which made the most stir was that 
of Anton Rubinstein. The net receipts exceeded five 
thousand roubles. The Imperial Russian Musical So- 
ciety organized a concert in aid of the Fund for Musi- 
cians, when Professor Brassin played a pianoforte con- 
certo of his own composition, and Professor Auer 
Beethoven’s Violin Concerto. Mad. Lawrowskaja, also, 
figured on the list of solo artists. e 

——_ > —— 


NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


Many of the arrangements for the coming season of 
the Handel and Haydn society have been decided upor, 
though the possibility of a failure in the supply cf 
suitable vocalists may necessitate some changes in the 
works contemplated during the winter. The regular 
performance of the Messiah will of course be given at 
Christmas, this grand work being announced for the 
Sunday following the holiday. About a month later 
it is proposed to give a performance of Mozart’s R - 
quiem Mass, last given in March, 1857, and Beethoven's 
Mount of Olives, heard here last in March, 1837. On 
Good Friday a performance of selections from Bach's 
Passion Music will be given, the numbers to be chosen 
so that the performance shall be of average length. 
On Easter Sunday evening, the last oratorio of the sea- 
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son will be presented, but the choice of the work has 
not yet been made. Aside from this regular season, 
it is more than probable that the society will be heard 
in the Messiah and Elijah during the first week in 
October at the new Tremont Temple. It is about de- 
cided that a performance of one or the other of these 
works shall constitute the opening attraction at the 
new hall on Monday evening, October 4, and some 
other work will probably be presented by the society 
during the opening week, a series of musical attrac- 
tions being contemplated to celebrate the completion of 
the edifice.—Herald. 

So far, good. But is not the complete success of the 
experiment of giving the entire Passion Music in two 
performances on Good Friday, year before last, worthy 
to be repeated, and to become as much an annual ob- 
servance, as the singing of the Messiah at Christmas ? 

—— Mr. B. J. Lang is considering the idea of giving, 
late in the coming season, a number of Symphony 
Concerts, in a hall of moderate dimensions, with an 
audience exclusively of subscribers for the season. 
This plan, perhaps through a certain piquant attraction 
of real or seeming exclusiveness, has worked well in 
the Chamber Concerts of the Euterpe: why may it not 
upon a larger scale ? 

—The Boston Philharmonic Orchestra, says the 
Herald, will give but five concerts in this city during 
the coming season, instead of the larger number at 
first contemplated. 

—The Mendelssohn Quintet club has returned 
bome to Boston after a very brilliantly successful con- 
cert trip of 19 weeks. Miss Abbie Carrington has proved 
an excellent vocalist for the club during their tour, and 
won favor throughout the western circuit. 

—— Mr. S. B. Whitney, organist at the Church of 
the Advent, in this city, gave an organ recital at Bev- 
erly, on Tuesday evening, June 15th, on the new organ 
in the Unitarian Church. This is the 998th organ that 
has been built at the factory of Messrs. Hook & Hast- 
ings, and takes the place of an old instrument which 
was the Op. 28 of the same firm. 


WELLESLEY CoLLFGE. Here is the programme of 
the 75th concert, Friday evening, June 11th, by the 
pupils, with the assistance of Mr. C. N. Allen, Prof. C. 
H. Morse, and Miss Mary E. Turner, teacher of vocal 
culture : 

Concerto in D miner,* . ° ° . Mozart. 
a, Allegro. b, Romanza, 
Miss Skeele. 
Song—“ Expectancy,” . > s > ° 
Capriccio Brilliant, Op. 22, in E minor,* . 
Miss Richardson. 
Song—“ Angels’ Serenade,” a 
(Violin Obligato.) 
Miss Emerson. 
Ballade in G minor, Op. 23, 
Miss Lyman. 
Song—“‘ It wasa Dream,” . ° 
Miss Stowe. 
Symphonic Poem—‘‘ Le Rouet d°‘Omphale,” Saint-Saéns. 
(As arranged by the composer for two Piano-fortes.) 
Miss Tolford and Miss Bell. 
Song—“ Spring Flowers,” . ° ° 
. (Vigjin Obligato.) 
Miss M. M. Cleery. 
Piano. Solos—a, “‘ On the Mountains,” Op. 19-1, 
b, “ Norwegian Bridal Procession 
Passing by,” Op.19-2, .  . 
Miss Jones. 
Song—‘‘ Heavenward,” . ee Othe te Tours. 
Miss Rollins. 
Violin Solos—a, Cavatina, . —a Raff. 
b, Gavotte, : ° . Popper. 
c, Slumber Song, . ° Alard. 
d, Ungarisch,. . . Hauser. 
Mr. C. N. Allen. 


Concerto in A minor,* > ° . 
(Last Movement.) 
Miss L. C. Bell. 


Songs—a, “ The Lark,” that ls be 
6b, Dormipure,” .  . . 
Miss Shearn. 


Concerto in E flat, No. 5, Op. 73,* e . 
Adagio un poce moto— Rondo. 
*Orchestral parts on second piano, 

The 78th (June 21) was a Chamber Concert, the per- 
formers being Messrs. B. and F. Listemann, violins; 
Mullaly, viola ; A. Heindl, ’cello ; E. Strasser, clarinet ; 
P. Eltz, bassoon; E. Schormann, horn, and H. A. 
Greene, contra-bass. The selections were :_ Mozart’s 
Quintet, No. 9, with clarinet; Raff’s Quartet, (No. 7, 
Op. 192), ‘The Miller’s Pretty Danghter,” a cycle of 
tone-poems; and Beethoven’s Septet with all the in- 
struments. 


° Buck. 
Mendelssohn. 


Braga. 


- Chopin. 


Cowen. 


- Reinecke. 


Grieg. 
Grieg. 


Hummel. 


Rubinstein. 
Scuderi. 


Beethoven. 


Worcester, Mass. Among the soloists engaged 
for the Fesiival in September, are Miss Li!lian Bailey, 
and the famous baritone of London, Mr. George Hen- 
schel, whom she is about to marry; also, Mrs. J. M. 
Osgood (who makes the trip home for this engage- 
ment), Mr. M. W. Whitney, Mr. W. C. Tower, and Mr. 
Adamowski, the Polish violinist, now in London for a 


short season. 





New York. Mr. J. H. Mapleson, (according to 
Figaro, June 26) has decided not to open his American 
season until after the Presidential election, and to re- 
main in England until October. His New York season 
will, therefore, not begin until November 1. He has, 
however, practically settled the details of his prospec- 
tus, Which may now be announced. The sopranos will 
in all probability, be headed by Madame Gerster, Mad- 
ame Marie Roze, Miss Minnie Hauck, Mlle. Lilli 
Lehmann, and Mrs. Swift, while the chief contralto 
will be Mile. Tremelli. The tenors will be MM. Cam- 
panini, Candidus, Frapolli, and perhaps Fancelli, and 
the basses MM. Galassi, Pantaleoni, Del Puente, and 
Nannetti. Such a troupe would be a strong one, even 
without the assistance of Madame Christine Nilsson, 
with whom negotiations are still pending. Should 
Mme. Nilsson come to terms, she would play Semira- 
mide, Valentina, Elsa, and very likely Norma; Mad- 
ame Gerster will resume the roles of the light soprano; 
Miss Hauck will, of course, play Carmen, while Mme. 
Marie Roze, who has refused an engagement under 
Mr. Max Strakosch in order to continue with Mr. 
Mapleson, will perform the great dramatic parts for- 
merly in the repertory of Titiens. The novelty of the 
American season will be Boito’s oft-promised ‘ Mefis- 
tofele,”’ with, should Madame Nilsson be engaged, that 
lady in the part of Margaret. The conductor will be 
Signor Arditi, and the American season will be pre- 
ceded by a short tour in the English provinces. 

—— Strakosch advertises as something new, a “Grand 
International Opera Company,”’ for next season. Al- 
though not heretofore advertised, the ‘‘international”’ 
has been the distinguishiug feature of the Strakosch 
Italian opera for several seasons. The principal artists 
during the last two years have been the Americans, 
Kellogg, Cary, Litta, Marco, Lancaster, Adaws, Graf, 
Gottschalk, Verdi (Green), and Conly ; the English, 
Palmiera, Marie Roze, Tom Karl, and Carleton; the 
French, Castelmary; the Spanish, Martinez; the Ger- 
mans, Teresa Singer, Behrens, leader, and Behrens, 
basso, and the Russian, Petrovich. Indeed, the Italian 
was the only nationality not prominent in the Strakosch 
Italian Opera, the only representatives of the land of 
song being a second-rate contralto, Belocca ; a little 
light tenor, Lazzarini; old Brignoli ; and two baritones, 
Pantaleoni and Storti. These, with a good German 
orchestra and a bad Italian chorus, constituted a genu- 
ine international opera company, with which Strakosch 
managed to lose $40,000 Jast season. International 
English opera will meet the same fate. People will not 
put up with such indifferent acting in English as char- 
acterizes the average Italian opera singer. — Sunday 
Mirror, Philadelphia. 


BurraLto, N. Y. The Music Teachers’ National 
Association, in convention at Buffalo, has listened to 
elaborate papers on subjects relating to their calling 
from Mr. Eugene Thayer and 8. A. Emery, of this 
city, and Mr, H. G. Hanchett of St. Louis, and to an 
address (in the course of a debate), by Mr. W. H. Sher- 
wood, of Boston, on ‘‘ Music, its Relation to Piano Play- 
ing.’ The discussion was opened by Mr. Sherwood, 
whose remarks are thus reported: ‘There is,” he 
said, ’‘a great mental discipline to be obtained from 
the study of any important subject, and, of course, so 
of music.’”’ He called attention to Dr. Mason’s writ- 
ings on practice, which should be slow enough to allow 
perfect mastery. Some masters made a great mistake 
with beginners in not giving them an incentive which 
will give them an interest in their studies. Give them 
cause to climb instead of merely trying to push them. 
The second order of practice, according to Dr. Mason, 
was to go from one thing to another without stopping. 
The third order of practice was in velocity. If the 
slow, mechanical practice were carried too far, as in 
the German conservatories, the pupil became a mere 
drudge. There was very little danger of that in this 
country as yet. ‘*‘Now what is music ?’’ asked Mr. 
Sherwood. ‘‘ What is music ?”’ he asked. ‘Thereare 
probably few here who could give a _ good definition of 
it.” He related an anecdote in the life of Rubinstein, 
who, after playing some magnificent numbers of Beet- 
hoven and other masters, was approached by a man 
who complimented him upon his execution, asked why 
he did not play more music ‘‘ for the soul.” ‘* Whose 
soul ?”’ asked Rubinstein. ‘In America,’ said Mr. 
Sherwood, ‘‘ there are too many people of the mind of 
Rubinstein’s questioner. They like the simple airs 
like ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ and do not find any enjoy- 
ment in classical music. It ought to be the aim of 
music teachers to instil a love for the great, immortal 
musical powers of Beethoven, Mozart and the other 
great masters. There is more music written for the 
piano than for any other instrument, and an immense 
amount of it is bad. If the piano had the power of 
prolonging a tone indefinitely and of swelling it, it 
would be the most perfect instrument in existence. 
As it is, both the organ and the human voice have im- 
mense advantages over the piano. For this reason it 
is much easier to please an audience by a simple bal- 
lad than by piano playing. It ought to be our duty to 





make piano playing as attractive as possible. Music 
ought to be alive to be effective. It makes a great 
deal of difference whether the piano be struck with a 
stick, with mechanical fingers, or with fingers that are 
full of life and magnetism. I have examined Rubin- 
stein’s hand and arm and found that they are not only 
full of magnetism, but that they are extremely elaz- 
tic and the fingers are so soft that the bones aie 
scarcely to be felt. Can practice produce these quali- 
ties? I believe so, and I make it a point both with my 
pupils and myself to practice slow motions. It is much 
easier to strike quickly than slowly, and practice in the 
slow movements will develop both muscular and nerv- 
ous power. And the tone made by this motion is much 
better than that obtained by striking. The mechanical! 
practice in vogue at Leipsie and other European con- 
servatories often fails because the subject of aesthetics 
and tone beauties are neglected.’? Mr. Sherwood car- 
ried out this line of thought a little more in detail and 
then turned to the mechanical movement of the hand 
and wrist, illustrating the difference between well and 
ili balanced playing. Mr. A. H. Pease and Mr. W. H. 
Sherwood have given recitals of piano music with sig- 
nal success. Mr. Sherwood’s programme included a 
Liszt-Bach fugue, a Beethoven sonata, Schumann's 
** Etudes Symphoniques,’’ a barcarolle by Rubinstein, 
and polonaise by Chopin, the Biilow-Wagner ‘ Faust 
Overture’’ and the Liszt polonaise in E. The local 
paper says the ‘real excitement showed how well the 
great pianist was appreciated.” 

To the above, from the 7ranscript, it may be added 
that organ recitals were given by Mr. Eugene Thayer, 
and by Mr. W. Kaffenberger, of Buffalo; the foimer 
playing Handel’s twelfth Organ Concerto, Bach’s Vor- 
spiel, ‘* Wir glaubenall’,”’ Schumann’s *‘ Skiazen,’’ Nos, 
4and 2, Op. 58, Guilmant’s Caprice in B flat, and a 
Concert Fugue, a Chromatic Fantaisie, and Variations 
on Old Hundred of his own composition. ‘The latter 
played a Fantaisie Sonata by Rheinberger; Allegretto, 
**Marche Funébre and Chant Seraphique,”’ by Guil- 
mant; Choral in three voices, by Merkel, “ Reigen’”’ 
by Jensen, and a grand Toccata by Widor. Mr. 
Thayer, also, delivered an address on “ Reform in 
Church Music,” which seems to have met with great 
favor; and Dr. Car! Seiler, of Philadelphia, read a lec- 
ture with interesting illustrations, on ‘* Vocal Acous- 
tics.’” 


New OrvEANS. M. de Beauplan, who, it will be 
remembered, visited this country with his wife, Mme. 
Ambre, last season, is the first to announce the plan of 
his operatic scheme for next season. It is interesting 
reading, through some parts of it recall the brilliant 
prospectus of flush times a decade ago. M. de Beau- 

lan’s centre of operations will be New Orleans, where 
ne has subscriptions for a four months’ season, ending 
on March 17th, ’81, and subsequently the company will 
visit Chicago, Philadelphia, New York and Boston. 
Official information regarding the scheme is as fol- 
lows : 

‘‘ The repertoire will be something of a change from 
what we have had for some years, as you can see b. 
the following: The ‘Jewess,’ ‘ Violetta,’ ‘ Faust,’ ‘ Wil- 
liam Tell,’ ‘‘Trovatore,’ ‘Norma,’ ‘Africaine,’ ‘ Mig- 
non,’ ‘Robert the Devil,’ ‘ Rigoletto,’ ‘ Favorita,’ ‘'The 
Barber of Seville,’ ‘Charles VI.,’ ‘The Prophet,’ 
‘Huguenots,’ ‘Hamlet,’ ‘Lucia,’ ‘Don Juan,’ * Jeru- 
salem,’ ‘Oberon,’ ‘ The Queen of Cyprus,’ ‘ Mid-sum- 
mer Night's Dream,’ ‘ Freischiitz,’ ‘Don Pasquale,’ 
‘L’Etoile du Nord,’ ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ * Aida,’ ‘ Car- 
men,’ ‘ Paul and Virginia,’ ete. 

“The company will be a grand one in every respect, 
numbering nearly 200 persons. One of the filst prima 
donnas will be Mme. Emilie Ambre, who sang last sea- 
son in this country with Col. Mapleson’s Italian opera. 
M. Beauplan has just signed a contract with one of 
the greatest tenors in Luiope, M. Tournea, and at a 
very high salary, 20,060 francs a month for a season of 
six months. It is stipulated in his contiactthat for non- 
fulfilment of the same, he forfeits 260,000 francs. It 
was in doubt for some time whether he would stay 
with M. Vaucorbeil, the director of grand opera, Panis, 
but the inducements offered to him in the way of 
money, etc., decided it, notwithstanding the tempting 
offer of M. Vaucorbeil for Toumnea to create the tenor 
role in the new opera of Ambrose Thomas, (which is to 
be brought out this coming fall in Paris) of * Francoise 
de Rimini.’ The stage will be in charge of Mr. La- 
blache. This gentleman is a professor of the Conser- 
vatory of Paris, and has been in charge of the princi- 
pal opera houses in St. Petersburg, Havana, and Cairo, 
Egypt. In the latter place it was under his direction 
that ‘ Aida’ was first brought out, and from which the 
representations since throughout Europe and America 
are only copies, that is, in the way of stage setting, 
properties, etc. Mr. Momas has been engaged as direc- 
tor of the music and conductor. He has, until lately, 
been the musical director of the Lyric Theatre, and 
ranks as one of the great conductors of the day. 

‘Mr. Jordan, the most celebrated basso in Europe, 
and who has just finished a long season in Russia, has 
signed for the season here in the States, and Mile. La- 
blache, daughter of Mme. Lablache, contralto with 
Col. Mapleson, will be one of the prima donnas. Her 
voice is similar to Mme. Gerster’s, only stronger. She 
is young and very pretty. M. de Beauplan is negotiat- 
ing for other artists, of whom due notice will be given. 
We shall have the pleasure of hearing in Boston next 
season Les Huguenots in French, comprising the 
last act, which has been so often omitted in Italian. 
We shall have 7? Africaine and a number of others, with 
which Bostonians have not been familiar for years.’’— 
Boston Herald. 








